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ORGANIZATION POWERS ACCORDED 
CITY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
BY GENERAL LAWS 

Har a century ago, a large majority of 
the people, if confronted by the rather 
formidable title of this paper, might well 
have exclaimed, ‘*‘City School Superintend- 
ents! What’s them and what’re they for?’’ 
It is only within the last twenty-five years 
that the superintendent has become gener 
ally known and that the profession may be 
said to have evolved. A teacher friend, am- 
bitious to prepare himself for administra 
tive work, after making a study of the 
superintendent, using Cubberly’s ‘‘ Publiec- 
School Administration’’ as a basis, felt 
thoroughly discouraged as he measured his 
not small powers and qualifications by the 
measuring rod of Cubberly’s creation. 
Even though we realize that there are 
many wonderfully efficient city school su- 
perintendents, still when we compare them 
with Cubberly ’s brain child we are con- 
strained to join the countryman in his re 
mark about the newly seen giraffe. ‘‘ Taint 
so,’ he said. ‘‘There aint no sech ani 
mule.’” We would not presume to criticise 
our eminent educator in his conception of 
an ideal superintendent, but we wish to 
warn the easual reader that the ideal is 
still far from being approximated in real 
life. 

[It was back in 1837, when Buffalo, New 
York, a city five years of age, celebrated 
the achievement of 1,000 population by 
placing its six school districts under the 
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supervision of a city superintendent of 


schools. Later in the same year, Louis 


ville, Ky., took a similar step. Providence, 
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usual tendeney seeming to be to aceord the 


superintendent larger powers in the larger 
cities. For our purpose we shall ignore this 
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rtv-elght states, so the study 
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complete from that point of view 
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pointment. Theisen concludes in his study 
that in his 160 cities the superintendents 
are recognized in appointing by 103 eities 
and not so recognized in 39 cities. He also 
finds 76 cities authorizing superintendents 
43 re- 


serving this power to the board or a com 


to assign or transfer teachers and 


mittee, 


CLASSIFICATION AND PROMOTION OF PUPILS 


There are probably very few cities in 
which the superintendents do not have the 
power to classify and promote pupils, al- 
though they delegate this power for the 
most part to the principals and teachers. 
Michigan, Ohio, North Da 
Minnesota the 


In five states 


kota, Pennsylvania and 
state law gives this power to the city su 


perintendents. 


REPORTS TO BOARD 
One of the earmarks of an efficient sys- 
tem of schools is the preparation and pub- 
lication of an adequate and comprehensive 
annual report by the superintendent to the 
school board. What this report should in- 


elude might very well make a_ separate 


report. Perhaps a state requirement for 
reports does not mean much, because a re 
port may amount to a great deal or a very 
little, depending upon the results achieved, 
the camouflage abilities of the superintend 
ents and the curiosity and sensible require- 
ments of the school board. It is a step in 


the right direction, however, to establish 


the custom of annual reports, and seven 
states require that superintendents shall 
make them annually, while three others re- 
quire reports but without definite specifi- 
cation as to time. In Maine the superin- 
tendent is required to make his annual re- 
port to the town meeting, a lingering relic 


of the far-famed New England political 


unit. 
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SCHOOL SITES AND BUILDINGS 


Theisen in his study of board rules and 
regulations in one hundred cities failed to 
find any which required that the sites and 
plans for new buildings should meet the 
approval of the superintendent as chief 
executive. The state laws of both Illinois 
(cities of 100,000 population and over) and 
Virginia make such provisions and in th: 
superintendent is 


first-named state the 


given the additional power of selecting all 
equipment and apparatus needed. In Illi 
nois his reeommendation may be overruled 
In Penn 


sylvania (cities 500,000 and over) all plans 


only by two thirds of the board. 


for new school construction, additions or 
repairs shall be approved by the superin- 
tendent of buildings and shall be submitted 
to the superintendent of schools for criti 
cism before submission to the school board 
for adoption. It is not surprising that this 
important power is not more general. In 
deed, the surprising thing is that the state 
legislatures of two states have recognized it 
as a province of the expert. Indications 
are that the investigator a quarter of a 
eentury hence will find this a very common 
power of superintendents. 

Dr. Andrew S. 
sioner of Education, waged a valiant fight 
in New York 


of general 


Draper, State Commis- 
state for the substitution 


school laws for charter pro- 


visions. His arguments tend to show that 
no good law contained in charters would 
need to be dropped while the recurrent 
tendency to closely associate the school and 
city governments, with consequent political 
griefs and fights over proposed charter 
The 


belief that general legislation excels special 


tinkerings, might be done away with. 


has gained such ground that there is a de- 
cided tendency to open the way for substi- 
tution. 

A substantial increase in stipulated pow- 
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California is the only state requiring that all 
‘ity lj erintendents be elected for terms of four 
years. Where terms are specified it is usually to 


say that they shall not be for more than so many 


Washington forgets not the women and inserts 
i. law saying that women may hold all offices, in 
lencies 


luding eity superinten 


Louis P. LINN 


WAR WORK OF THE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


RECENT magazine articles have pictured a 
transformed Washington—a Washington grown 
er night from a rather easy-going southern 
city to a busy hive of international activity. 
War has yr n the last twelvemonth tft 
i existence, and it is small 
mnder that the capital of the land should 
thrill and expand at its touch. All Washing- 
ton life centers in the departments of gov- 
ernment, and none of these is exempt from 
me degree of war activity. A few, such as 
the War and Navy Departments, have been in- 


trusted with the expenditure of great sums of 
money and here the revolutionizing process has 
gone on most quickly and to a greater degree 
than elsewhere, for money lends the power of 
immediate action. Other departments or sub- 
departmental bureaus have seen the new duties 
clearly but have been foreed to assume the ad- 
ditional burden without adequate increase of 
resources. Probably no branen of govern- 
mental activity has had greater opportunities 
for effective war work than the Bureau of Edu- 
eation, and probably no other branch has had 
so little material aid with which to expand its 
efforts. 

Our national government has been tradition- 
ally illogical in its attitude toward education. 
While the states have built up splendid sys- 
tems of their own the nation has pursued a hit- 
or-miss policy, establishing uncorrelated gov- 
ernmental educational functions in various de- 


partments here and there, without any ap- 


parent effort to assume even the advisory lead- 
ership which she has incorporated, for ex- 
ample, in her Department of Labor and De- 
partment of Commerce—a leadership which 
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should be welcome to every thinking American 
educator. Thus, for instance, in addition to 
a Bureau of Education, organized under the 
Department of the Interior, we find even in 
normal times a total of more than a dozen as 
sorted governmental educational agencies for 
special purposes, organized under nearly every 
existing department, and some of these com 
mand more funds for their limited field than 
does the Bureau of Education for its sup- 
posedly all-inclusive efforts. 

These uncorrelated agencies, more or les 
nored in times of peace, were re vealed by th« 
searchlight of war as utterly unfitted to as 
sume the same type of central control over 
educational eff 


by the Secretaries of Labor, of Agriculture or 


rt as was immediately exercised 


of Commerce in their own fields. This too, 
in face of the fact that education has probably 
been called upon to assume as great a share of 
war responsibility as any of the activities just 
mentioned. One would need only to compile 


i 


a directory of the college men now in Wash 
ington giving expert service, to prove this, 
without mentioning the war work of the school 
systems throughout the land and their tre- 
mendous influence in stimulating patriotic en 
deavor. 

The Bureau of Education functions infor- 
y as the highest educational authority of 
the country. Its position in this respect is far 
from enviable, since it has neither adequate 
resources nor legal power for the performance 
of the duties which such a position involves. 
On the other hand it constantly receives ap- 
peals for service which can not be ignored and 
which the educational system of the country 
has a right to expect from its national head- 
quarters. The result has been that the Bureau, 
with its present machinery, is unable to per- 
form all of the tasks which the war has brought 
and, not having shared in the golden flood 
which has quickened so many other activities 
of government, it is forced to choose from 
among the many pressing needs those which 
seem most immediate. 

For the information of the schools of the 
country it seems timely to enumerate here the 
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chief war activities now in progress at thé 
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THE FURTHERANCE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


kor a century the superiority of foreign 


has 


twenty years 


universities been an American tradition. 


The last 


to diminish the stream of 


have, it is true, begun 


American students 


to Europe, and our own excellent graduate 


schools have, more or less, come into their ow: 


It is reasonable to suppose that the war will 


detini 


flowed toward Germany 


tely cut off for many years the tide which 


The Rh 


insure a continuance of relations 


des scholar- 
will 
with English universities, and the glowing ad 
miration felt here for France will probably in 
crease the numbers of Americans studying in 
t 


matter of patriotic pride and duty to empha- 


after the war. It is therefore a 


iat country 


size to foreign people the excellence of our 
own facilities for higher education and gradu 
ate study here in the United States and thus 
learning on 


to place our own institutions of 


the high plane which they deserve in the in 
ternational educational world. As a matter of 
fact, the student body of American universi- 
ties is already without doubt the most cosmo- 
politan in the world, owing to the great va- 
riety of races in this country, but it is true on 
that of these 


residents in 


most foreigners 


the other hand 
are permanent this country and 
are attracted to our colleges by this circum 


stance rather than by any international re 


nown. In fact it must be regretfully admitted 
that higher education in America is consider 
ably underestimated, not only abroad, but even 
in the realms of our next-door neighbor, 
Canada. 

A plan recently suggested by the Association 
of American Colleges has received the hearty 


support and cooperation of the Bureau of Edu- 


cation—namely the bringing to this country 
next fall of one hundred French women as 


students in our American colleges. Under the 
joint auspices of the two agencies just men- 
tioned, it is hoped to arrange a plan of coopera- 
the French government by which 


tion with 


the French authorities may choose the women 
to be sent and provide for their transportation 
to this country where they will be received by 
representatives of the Association of American 


Colleges and assigned to various colleges and 


These institutions will pro- 


universities here. 
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vide the means for living and tuition. It ea 


scarcely be doubted that such students, o1 
contribute as 
of Americar 
Rhodes 


in this country. 


their return to France, would 


much to a proper appreciation 


education there as have the 
for England 


learned by the United State s 


during the war. 
effort to keep closely in 


school systems and has published a number 


touch with foreign 


educational war devel 
Among thes 


d especially Higher Educa 
I 


articles on Various 
Canada and abroad. 
may be mention: 
tion Circular No. 3 concerning the experiences 
instituti well as several 


ms, as 


of Canadian 
letters on foreign educational developments 
Much unpublished material of the same nature 
is also on file at the Bureau and a constant 


effort is made to secure all information pos- 


1} 
sibie, 


THE STUDY OF WAR CONDITIONS IN AMERICAN 


SCHOOLS 

war had been in progress a week 
that 

in the schools of the 


Before the 
it became evident far-reaching changes 
were inevitable country 


While the 


and secondary schools has remained practically 


actual curriculum of elementary 


unchanged, the colleges and universities ar 


undergoing a process of remaking such as they 
past ex 


and 


war-emergency courses have for the time taken 


have not expt rienced in their whole 


istence Problems of finance, attendance 
the place of the largely academic discussions 
which oceupied college men prior to April, 
1917. Naturally the Education 


has served as a clearing house of information 


Bureau of 


and suggestion under the new conditions as 
under the old. 


The eall 


the colleges who have borne, and will bear, the 


most immediate has come from 


brunt of the war sacrifice which education is 
laying upon the altar of patriotism. During 
the first period of uncertainty it seemed that 
many colleges must close for lack of students 
ere the next academic year had passed. This 


threat was, for a time at least, averted by the 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY AT THE CARNEGIE IN 
STITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY AND 
ITS WAR WORK 


Dr. Guy M. Wuipepve has resigned from the 
Illinois to accept appointment 


Institute of 


University of 


at the Carneme Technology as 


professor of applied psychology and director 


of educational research. During the present 
year, Dr. Whipple has been in Pittsburgh part 
of the as acting director of the bureau of 
al smanship research during the absence of 
Dr. Walter Dill 
has been in Washington as director of the com- 
mittee on classification of the 

Dr. Whipple will continue as acting 


director of the bureau of salesmanship research 


Limne 


Seott, who, since last July, 
personnel in 


ariny. 


as long as Dr. Scott is engaged in war work. 
He will 


of educational research and will carry forward 


then enter on his duties as director 
scientific studies in engineering and technical 
education as they arise in the administration 
of instruction at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

of the promo- 
Dr. 


Miner, who is acting as head of 


Announcement is also made 


tion to rank of associate professor of 
James Burt 
the division of applied psychology at the in- 
stitute during the absence of Dr. W. V. Bing- 
ham on war work in Washington. Dr. L. L. 
Thurstone has been advanced to the rank of 


Dr. A. J. 


ant to the director of the Carnegie bureau o 


assistant professor. Jeatty, assist- 


f 
salesmanship research, will on June 1 become 
director of education of the American Rolling 
Mills Company, at Marietta, Ohio. Dr. Kate 
Gordon has been granted leave of absence for 
the fall quarter to enable her to carry out for 
the California State Board of Control a psy- 
chological investigation of children who are 
wards of the state. 

Dr. Beardsley Rum] has been given leave of 
absence from the institute to devote his full 
time to the direction of the work of the trade 
test standardization division of the committee 
Dr. 


granted half-time 


on classification of personnel in the army. 
L. L. 


leave for similar work. Dr. T. J. 


Thurstone has been 
Kirby has 
been granted half-time leave from the Uni- 
and is working with 


versity of Pittsburgh 
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Toops, of the 
Dr. J. 
charge of 
test 
purpose of 
not to 


Mr. L. C. 
Ohio, 
who is in 
the 
The 


tests is 


Dr. Thurstone, 

Crosbey 
the Pitts 
standardi- 
these 


discover 


University of and 
Chapman, 
station of 


committee. 


burgh trade 
zation 
standardized trade 
which trade or occupation a soldier should be 
trained to follow. 


degree of trade skill which his industrial ex- 


It is rather to measure the 
perience has already given him. The question 
is not one of “guidance” but of assignment 
of men to those duties of a technical sort which 
their civilian occupations have already 
equipped them to follow to advantage in the 
army. Oral and performance tests of car- 
penters, pattern makers, vuleanizers, automo 
bile engine repair-men, truck drivers, electri 
cians, ete., have been developed, standardized 
and introduced into army procedure. Tests 
for skill in more than a hundred other trades 
of importance in the modern army remain to 
be developed and standardized. About twenty 


mechanical engineers, civil service experts, 
employment managers and psychologists are 
engaged in the preparation and standardization 
of these trade tests, working under the im- 
mediate supervision of Dr. Rum] at Newark, 


N. J., 


Dr. Bingham who is executive secretary of the 


and under the more general direction of 


committee on classification of personnel in the 
army, with headquarters in the office of the 
Adjutant-General at Washington. Installa- 
tion of the trade tests in the army camps is in 
charge of Mr. E. M. Hopkins, employment di- 


rector of the General Electric Company. 


COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE DE 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, THE BU- 
REAU OF EDUCATION AND THE 
FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCA 
TIONAL EDUCATION 

Since the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation is directly charged by the provisions of 
the Smith-Hughes Act to make studies and in- 
vestigations relating to instruction in agri- 
culture, and is also empowered to make these 
studies in cooperation with or through the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Bureau of 
Education, the following procedure has been 
established in making such cooperative studies 
or investigations: 
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cant land where children may be permitted to play, 


ealize the next best thing is to provide, under 


we I 

‘ litions that are absolutely safe, as much play 
round space as possible in and about the build 
igs. We feel quite sure this decision will appeal 


to your honor 

Giymnasiums and shops are amply provided, and, 
While the buildings are planned for a single-session 
chool, they may, if requires, be used 


mcestior 
9 congestion 


under a double-session plan, thus increasing the ca 
i tv < 


| msiderably. 


Regarding the salaries of teachers, the re 
port says: 


This is, perhaps, one of the most important mat 


ters with which the Board of Edueation has to 
deal, because of inducements offered by the fed 
eral government and mereantile houses Young 


women are finding employment at salaries so a 


tractive that the number of admissions to the 


training sehool for teachers has fallen off tre 
mendously. There is a well-grounded fear that, 
unless something is done to arrest this diversion 


and to attract young women to the teaching pro 


fession, we may find ourselves without a sufficient 
supply of teachers within the next year. With a 
view to replenishing our forees, the board has 


modified salary schedul 


soard of Esti 


under consideration a 
it will shortly present to the 


Apporti 


Examiners 


which 


mate and ymment In addition to this, the 


Board of 
tions of the requirements for license No. 1, by elim 


has recommended modifica 


inating many features of the examination. By this 


change and a proper adjustment of the salary 
question, we hope to provide a sufficient supply of 


teachers. 


IN CINCINNATI 
Ac CORDING to School Ind: = 
week finds the situation with regard to 


LACK OF TEACHERS 
the Cincinnati 
every 
the supply of teachers becoming more critical. 
Teachers are leaving the schools regularly to 
enter the military service, said Assistant Su- 
perintendent Roberts, who sees no hope of con- 
ditions bettering themselves in the near future. 
“One man,” said he, “ left yesterday. Two go 
Two women are about to leave in 
enter the 


next week. 
others will 


industrial arts de- 


order to marry. Two 


The 
partment has been losing teachers for quite a 
The 


Roberts as 


government service. 


Mr. 


de- 


mentioned by 
their 


two men 


the last to 


W hile.” 
announce 
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parture are Mr. A. A. Scheuerman of the 
Central Fairmount school and Mr. H. Guelker 
of the Guilford school. Mr. Guelker will 
to work in the Curtis hydro-aeroplane plan 
in Buffalo. 

In respect to the 


scarcity of teachers C 


cinnati is no worse off than the rest of the 


country. In comparison, the situation in New 
York City is really 
part of the country,” 
the Education, 


large numbers of teachers leaving the schools 


alarming. “ From every 
recent f 


Savs a report 


+ 


Bureau of “come reports 


of the country and city to enter some primary 
or secondary military service of the country 
or to engage in clerical, commercial or 

dustrial occupations at salaries or wages mucl 


Inas- 


graduate 


larger than they receive as teachers.” 
the 
fewer students this year than last the Bureau 


much as normal schools will 


of Education, in order to make unnecessary 
the hiring of inexperienced persons to teach, 
recommends that former teachers should come 
out of their retirement and re-enter the school 
work. The bureau further recommends that 
all laws and regulations prohibiting married 
teaching be suspended or re 


women from 


pealed. In order to help any such former 
teachers to bridge the gap between the time 
of their leaving the service and their re-entry 
into it the that 


classes in the sumer sessions of normal schools 


bureau recommends special 
be provided. 

Speaking of the local situation, Assistant 
Superintendent Roberts said to The Index 
that he should be very glad to receive from 
teachers and others information regarding any 
likely candidates for school positions. There 
scarcity of substitutes, said Mr. 


is a great 


Roberts. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


the Na- 


Committee on 


Dr. JoserpH Swain, chairman of 


tional Education 
Teachers’ Salaries, will deliver an address at 


Association 


the Pittsburgh meeting in “ Our profession 
shall not go into bankruptey.” He will pr 
sent facts showing how salaries have not kept 
pace with the increase in the cost of living. 
He will also face the problem courageously 
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man of the board of trustees, and of the edu- 
cational work in the American Army, which 


he has been organizing under the auspices of 
the Y. M. C. A. 
SUPERINTENDENT W. L. STEELE, who had just 


retired from long service as superintendent at 
Galesburg, Ill, died on May 5. 

SUPERINTENDENT Grorce A. STEARNS, of Sus- 
quehanna County, Pa., has been appointed 
statistical clerk in the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Publie Instruction to sueceed Robert 
M. McNeal who was advanced to the position 
of Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, following the death of Deputy A. D. 
Glenn. 

Miss Isapette A, Ennis, the president, and 
the other officers of the Brooklyn Teachers’ 


Association have been nominated for re-elee 


} 


tion by the board of trustees. 


JouN CALLAHAN, superintendent of schools 
t Menasha, Wis., for sixteen years, has re- 

igned to become Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation for Wisconsin. 

Frank W. Hicks, of Ames, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent at Clinton. According 
to the Journal of Education there were fifty 
applicants, of whom twenty-five made personal 


application The salary is $3,000. 


Mr. WituiamM Greenwact, of Lehighton, Pa.., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Carbondale, to sueceed P. M. Brennan, who 


_ ' 
goes to Dickson City. 


TRESLER CALLIHAN succeeds W. L. Steele as 
superintendent at Galesburg, Ill. Mr. Callihan 
had been Mr. Steele’s assistant for six years. 

Lesuizt O. CUMMINGS, superintendent of the 
public schools of Franklin and Wrentham, 
Mass., has resigned to enter the Officers’ Train- 
ing School at Harvard University. During his 
superintendency Mr. Cummings established 
the junior high-school system, which has 


proved highly successful. 


Proressor Rocer B. Merriman, of the de- 
partment of history of Harvard University, 
has been granted a leave of absence to under- 


take war work, having recently been commis- 


sioned as captain for ordnance. 


A PROFESSORSHIP of the history of mathe 
matics has been established by the University 
of California and Florian Cajori, of Colorado 
College, has been appointed to this chair. H: 
expects to begin work in September. 


AT Lafayette College Donald B. Prentice, 
assistant professor of mechanical engineering, 
has been appointed professor and director of 
the division to take the place of Professor E 
©. Fitch, Jr., who has resigned. Professor 
Otho M. Graves, professor of graphics, has als 
resigned. 

Proressor F. O. Grover, of the department 
of botany, Professor W. E. Mosher, of th 
German department, Professor C. W. Savag: 
of the department of hygiene and physical edu 
cation, Professor S. R. Williams, head of th 
department of physics and astronomy, and 
P. D. Sherman, associate prof ssor of Englis 


will be absent from Oberlin College next year 


Proressor CHARLES Hupparp Jupp, of tl 
school of education of the University of Chi 
o, will give the commencement address t 
the graduating class of the high school in Fort 


Wayne, Ind., on June 11. His subject will b 


“ What makes America’s schools democratic 


Mrs. H. T. Woo ttey, director of the ( 
cinnati Vocational Bureau, visited the meeting 
in St. Louis on May 14 of the National Big 
Brothers’ and Big Sisters’ Association. She 
spoke on “ Vocational Guidance.” On May 
22, Mrs. Woolley was present at the meeting of 
the National Conference of Social Workers 
at Kansas City when she reported for the com- 
mittee of the children’s division of the con- 
ference. Mrs. Woolley is chairman of this 
committee. 

Proressor ALFRED Forkeg, head of the de- 
partment of Oriental languages, and I. W. D. 
Hackh, an assistant in chemistry, have been 
dismissed from the faculty of the University 
of California by the board of regents, on the 
grounds that their actions “were inimical 
to the United States government.” Accord- 
ing to a statement issued from the office of 
Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president of the 
university, the men were dismissed following 
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and first aid conducted in the various Red 


Cross chapters. 
The Red 


community great 


Cross, however, does render the 
service in stimulating the 
These 


courses include first aid, elementary hygiene, 


home care of the sick, dieteties, and life saving. 


study of its various Red Cross courses. 


not to mention the courses in the making of 
surgical dressings made necessary for the chap- 
ters undertake the making of the nu- 
merous kinds of bandages donated by the Red 


which 


Cross under the head of surgical dressings. 
A course in first aid is for men and women, 
and consists of ten lessons. There are text- 


books for 


phases of 


men and women and for various 


industrial life; also editions in 


foreign languages. These courses have been 
in vogue for some time and are required by 
some of the larger corporations, like lumber 
companies, telephone companies, copper com- 
panies, ete. Of course, all of the men in the 
hospital and ambulance service of the Army 
are required to take such a course. The im- 
portance of the greater part of the general 
public to become familiarized with the funda- 
mentals of first aid can be realized when one 
pauses to note how many physicians are going 
into the Medical Reserve of the Army. 

En passant, tribute should be given the med- 
ical profession for its heed to the present pa- 
triotic call. Most people do not realize what 


great sacrifices many of our most famous 


physicians and surgeons are making to become 
Reserve Officers in this class. They ean hardly 


expect to become more than captains and 


majors at the most. The majority enter as 
lieutenants and receive very small pay when 
one considers that they must pay for their own 
clothing and subsistence. 

The same emphasis should be placed upon 
the importance of the Red Cross course in 
elementary hygiene and home care of the sick. 
This course fifteen lessons for 


women. It includes the fundamentals of ele- 


consists of 


mentary nursing, which should be known by 
The dearth of 
nurses will probably be more noticeable than 
The 


same tribute should be given also to their pa- 


every woman, young or old. 


that of physicians as the war drags on. 
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triotic enlistment as we have suggested for the 
doctors. 

Similar reasons could be advanced for the 
importance of the Red Cross course in home 
dietetics which teaches about the importance 
of food for both well sick. <A 


hygiene and 


V 
course in life saving is supplementary to the 


one in first aid and has to deal naturally wit! 
Advanced 


courses in first aid are also given to sanitary 


boating and bathing accidents. 
training detachments. 

Another very important educational feature 
of Red Cross work is that of the junior school 
In the Junior Red Cross 


emphasis is not placed upon finances or pro- 


auxiliaries. work 
duction, but upon training for patriotic ser\ 
The history of th 


Red Cross and Red Cross stories are included 


ice and better citizenship. 


in the Junior program for “ effective patriot- 
ism.” Emphasis is also placed upon the train- 
ing of the health and hygiene courses outlined 
above. 

The United States Department of Educa 
tion, the National Education Association, and 
other leading educators helped to map out and 
are thoroughly in sympathy with the eduea- 
tional policy of the Red Cross school auxiliaries 

In the school auxiliaries and in the chapters, 
themselves, another very important training 
given by the Red Cross is that required for 
“home service” workers. These workers are 
becoming more and more in demand for the 
functioning of the Red Cross in helping fam- 
Intelligent 
and properly trained help is becoming more 
for this branch of Red 


addition to a number of 


ilies made dependent by the war. 


and more necessary 
Cross activity. In 
successful schools that have been recently held 
at university and other centers for Red Cross 
home service workers, a number of the larger 
chapters are offering such courses and have a 
large number of candidates volunteering for 
the courses and for the work which requires 
this training. 

Last of all, but by no means least in im- 
portance, is the education for successful allied 
community efforts of helpfulness. It is no ex- 
aggeration to state that many a person who 


has been spending his time and money in social 
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fluenced our students and have weakened their 
persistence, since they see that they can attain 
a scholastic standing without effort that 
formerly demanded the severest application. 
Young people follow the law of their nature. 
the 


moment and they can not permanently resist 


guided by impressions of the 


I hey are 


them. In addition, as time went on, especially 


institutions, 


in case of the students of higher 
and particularly in the towns, the hardship of 
inadequate nourishment appeared. It is the 
judgment of medical specialists 


middle cla 


uUnanINOUs 


that the children of the sses suffered 


most in this respect. General attention was 
attracted to the fact that the children were less 
sensitive to reproof, that they paid no more at- 
tention to threats, because the school authori 
ties had directed that they should be treated 
with every leniency, and promotions no longer 
represented any definite standard of accom 
plishment. This special consideration for the 
children was most obvious in the schools of the 
large cities. Was not harvest work and the 


country vacation necessary to maintain the 
health of the 


ssary for 


“ming generation, and was it 


not nece a great many to be set back 
in their studies so that they required repeated 
concessions to maintain their rank and thereby 
continually lower scholastic standards of their 
classes ¢ 


That 


the beginning 


spirit of voluntary service which at 
f the war revealed itself in its 
fairest aspect has now disappeared. Every- 


where we hear lamentations over the increas- 
ing distaste 
Pupils collect articles now for the reward, not 


from patriotism, and the older pupils have 


shown for military service. 


their struggles. Shall they take advantage of 
the opportunity to leave school with a half- 
completed education, or shall they avoid plac- 
ing themselves in a position where they will 
have to enlist for their country? What an 
unhappy indecision even for the best of them, 
those who really think about the matter! 

those society 


which are less influenced by tradition, disci- 


Furthermore, in ranks of 
pline and education, we find increasing viola- 
At the first this manifested 
More re- 


tions of the law. 


itself merely in an increase of theft. 
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cently it has taken a decided turn toward per 
sonal assaults. It is true that the latter are stil] 
negligible in proportion to the total number 
of juvenile offenses, but they are increasing 


Already the 
crimes committed by youths in the city of Ber 


every year. number of violent 


lin is more than three times the number re 
ported in 1914. 
Thus, dark shadows are falling over th 


1914. 
of the still fundamen 


brilliant picture of Every disciplinary 


influence, ¢ very effort 


} 


tally sound German nation must be 
this tendency, and to lead the childrer 


exerted t 


» the path of rectitude.—From an arti 
by Dr. Paul Hildebrandt in the Vossische Z 


ng, Berlin. Translation made by the Bureau 
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Dynami 
WoopwortH, 
ogy, Columbia 
the Columbia University Press. 

*” is all that its title 

ght chapters in length, the first 

sketch of the 


followed by a discussion 


“Dynamic Psychology 


promises. Ei 


is a historical modern move- 


ment in psychology, 
of problems and methods, a consideration of 
both the natural and the acquired equipment 
of man, and the factors of selection, control 
and originality, leading up to the question of 
“drive” and “mechanism” in abnormal and 
in social behavior. 

are 


‘mechanism ” and “ drive” 


the book, the 


The terms 
the catchwords of problem of 
mechanism being how we do a thing, drive 
being what induces us to do it. The native 
equipment of man is conceived of as a variety 
of driving forces and a variety of mechanisms 
to be driven. Just as curiosity is the driving 
force in a perceptual act, so is any interest a 
drive toward activity of the capacity to which 
it is attached. A property of any tendency 
or interest is selectiveness, the master motives 
acting as selective agencies. 

“ Apparently men differ not so much in re- 
spect to their native ability to perceive, re- 
member, or reason,” says the author, “as in 


the class of subject matter in which they 
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chair ought to be absolutely free. He must 
teach the truth as he has found it and sees it. 
This is the primary condition of academic 
freedom, and any violation of it endangers in- 
tellectual progress. In order to make it secure 
it is essential that the teaching in the class- 
room should be confidential. This does not 
mean that it is secret, but that what is said 
there should not be published. If the remarks 
of the instructor were repeated by the pupils 
in the publie press, he would be subjected to 
constant criticism by people, not familiar with 
the subject, who misunderstood his teaching; 
and, what is more important, he would cer- 
tainly be misquoted, because his remarks 
would be reported by the student without their 
context or the qualifications that give them 
their accuracy. Moreover, if the rule that re- 
marks in the class-room shall not be reported 
for publication elsewhere is to be maintained, 
the professor himself must not report them. 
Lectures open to the public stand on a differ- 
ent footing; but lectures in a private class- 
room must not be given by the instructor to 
the newspapers. That principle is, I believe, 
observed in all reputable institutions. 

This brings us to the next subdivision of 
the inquiry, the freedom of the professor 
within his field of study, but outside of his 
class-room. It has been pointed out that he 
ought not to publish his class-room lectures 
as such in the daily press. That does not 
mean a denial of the right to publish them in 
a book, or their substance in a learned period- 
ical. On the contrary, the object of institu- 
tions of learning is not only the acquisition 
but also the diffusion of knowledge. Every 
professor must, therefore, be wholly unre- 
strained in publishing the results of his study 
in the field of his professorship. It is needless 
to add that for the dignity of his profession, 
for the maintenance of its privileges, as well 
as for his own reputation among his fellows, 
whatever he writes or says on his own sub- 
ject should be uttered as a scholar, in a 
scholarly tone and form. This is a matter of 
decorum, not of discipline; to be remedied by 
a suggestion, not by a penalty. 
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In troublous times much more serious diffi- 
culty, and much more confusion of thought, 
arises from the other half of our subject, the 
right of a professor to express his views with- 
out restraint on matters lying outside the 
sphere of his professorship. This is not a 
question of academic freedom in its true sense, 
but of the personal liberty of the citizen. It 
has nothing to do with liberty of research and 
instruction in the subject for which the pro- 
fessor occupies the chair that makes him a 
member of the university. The fact that a 
man fills a chair of astronomy, for example, 
confers on him no special knowledge of, and 
no peculiar right to speak upon, the protective 
tariff. His right to speak about a subject on 
which he is not an authority is simply the 
right of any other man, and the question is 
simply whether the university or college by 
employing him as a professor acquires a right 
to restrict his freedom as a citizen. It seems 
to me that this question can be answered only 
by again considering his position in his class- 
room and outside of it. 

The university or college is under certain 
obligations to its students. It compels them 
to attend courses of instruction, and on their 
side they have a right not to be compelled to 
listen to remarks offensive or injurious to 
them on subjects of which the instructor is 
not a master—a right which the teacher is 
bound to respect. A professor of Greek, for 
example, is not at liberty to harangue his 
pupils on the futility and harmfulness of vac- 
cination; a professor of economies, on Bacon’s 
authorship of Shakespeare; or a professor of 
bacteriology, on the tenets of the Catholic 
Church. Every one will admit this when 
stated in such extreme forms; and the reason 
is that the professor speaks to his class as a 
professor, not as a citizen. He speaks from 


his chair and must speak from that alone. 
The difficulty lies in drawing the line between 
that which does and does not fall properly 
within the professor’s subject; and where the 
line ought to be drawn the professor can 
hardly claim an arbitrary power to judge, 
since the question affects the rights both of 
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mself and his students. But serious friction 
rare lv arisé s, | believe, from this cause, al d i 
rd of caution would ordinarily be enough. 


The gravest questions, and strongest 


from by professor be- 


eelings, arise action i 
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whether he lose Ss any r gh 


opinion to-day on the 
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ld otherwise enjoy argument in 


r of a restraining power on the part of 


roverning boards of universities and col- 


s is based upon the fact that by extreme, 
r injudicious, remarks that shock public sen- 

nt a professor can do great harm to the 
That 
and sometimes a professor thought- 
that is justifi- 
the 


f vaccination, and 


nstitution with which he is connected. 
true, 
does an injury without 
tion. If he 


and harmfulness ¢ 


publishes an article on 


certain university, 


that 


as professor in a 
} 


ei lie ve 


ns it 
he leads the public to 
ire those of an authority on the subject, ap- 
the taught to its 

If he is really a professor of Greek, 


his views 


institution and 
is misleading the public and misrepresent- 


iw his university, which he would not do if 
he gave his title in full. 
In spite, j 


institution, 


risk of injury to 


to 


however, of the 
the 
upon what profess rs May say as citizens seem 
than the done 


In the first place, to im- 


restraint 


objections 


» me far greater harm by 


leaving them free. 


se upon the teacher in a university restric- 


tions to which the members of other profes- 


sion, lawyers, physicii engineers and so 


ins, l 
forth, are not subjected, would produc a sense 


In 


man 


of irritation and humiliation. 


a chair under such conditions a would 


surrender a part of his liberty; what he might 
ould be submitted to the censorship of a 
and he 


The lawyer, physician or engi- 


say W 


board of trustees, would cease to be a 


free citizen. 


neer may express his views as he likes on the 


subject of the protective tariff; shall the pro- 
fessor of astronomy not be free to do the same? 
to dis- 


Such a policy would tend seriously 
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derstood either by teachers or trustees. That 
result requires time, and for this reason few 
difficulties arise in institutions that have had 
a lone and gradual growth. 

Surely abuse of speech, abuse of authority 
and arbitrary restraint and friction would be 
reduced if men kept in mind the distinction 
between the privilege of academic freedom and 
the common right of personal liberty as a 
citizen, between what may properly be said in 
the class-room and what in public. But it 
must not be forgotten that all liberty and 
every privilege implies responsibilities. Pro- 
fessors should speak in public soberly and 
seriously, not for notoriety or self-advertise- 
ment, under a deep sense of responsibility for 
the good name of the institution and the dig- 
nity of their profession. They should take 
care that they are understood to speak person- 
ally, not officially. When they so speak, and 
governing boards respect their freedom to ex- 
press their sincere opinions as other citizens 
may do, there will be little danger that liberty 
of speech will be either misused or curtailed. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE SALARIES OF TEACHERS AND THE COST 
OF LIVING 


At the end of last summer the editor of 
Scnoot anp Society addressed to superintend- 
ents of cities having populations larger than 
10,000, as given in the Report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education for 1916, 
the following letter: 
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Dear Sir: I shall be under obligations to you if 
you will tell me what steps are being taken in the 
ge eer ee to increase the salaries of 
teachers in order to meet the increased cost of liv 
ing. 

The letters were individually addressed and 
signed with return-stamp envelope enclosed; 
to those who did not reply a mimeographed 
reminder was sent. Replies were received 
from 462 of the 573 superintendents who were 
addressed. The number of cities of different 
sizes, their distribution in different regions of 
the country, the numbers of replies and the 
percentages of the total number of replies that 
they form are shown in Table I. 

Replies were received from about four fifths 
of the superintendents addressed. They were 
most complete from the large cities and from 
the South Atlantic and North Central states. 
They were the fewest from the small cities 
and from the South Central states. 

Of the 462 superintendents who replied, 
350—about three fourths—state that increases 
in the salaries of teachers have been made. 
Many others tell of efforts to improve the situ- 
ation and in some cases this has doubtless 
been accomplished since the letters were writ- 
ten. There are given below abstracts of the 
replies or extracts from them. Only one half 
of the large cities report increases while four 
fifths of the small cities report them. The 
percentage of teachers affected is thus less 
than the percentage of school systems. In 


TABLE I. THE NUMBER OF CITIES OF DIFFERENT SIZES, THEIR DISTRIBUTION IN DIFFERENT REGIONS OF THE 
COUNTRY, AND THE NUMBER OF REPLIES WITH THE PERCENTAGES THAT THEY FORM. GROUP 1, CITIES 
WITH POPULATION OF 100,000 OR MORE; GROUP 2, CITIES WITH POPULATION OF 25,000 To 
100,000; Group 3, CITIES WITH POPULATION OF 10,000 To 25,000 


Group III Total 








Group I Group II 

. Per Per Per 6 

— en a I oe wanaie son - uns. au —_ Cent. _ le | Cent 
Reply- ply Reply- tten Reply Reply- Written Reply Reply- 

to ing ing to ing ing to ing ing to ing ing 
North Atlantic 19 12 63.2 76 65 85.5 144 116 80.6 239 193 | 80.8 
South Atlantic... , 4 4 100.0 14 12 85.7 | 23 19 82.6 41 35 85.4 
North Central ... 15 14 93.3 58 46 793.3 115 98 85.2 188 158 84.0 
South Central .. 5 5 100.0; 17 12 70.6 35 20 87.1 57 37 64.9 
Western 7 7 100.0' 12 10 83.3 29 22 75.9 48 39 | 81.3 
United States | 50 42 84.0] 177 | 145 81.9 | 346 | 275 | 79.5 | 573 | 462 | 80.6 


| 
| 
| 
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average to about 10 per cent. The average in- 
crease in salaries for all the teachers was con- 
sequently about five per cent. This increase 
is small in comparison with the increase in 
the cost of living or with the increase in the 
wages of hand workers. 

The cost the United States, 
measured by the price of standard commod- 
This 


means that, when no change has been made in 


of living in 
ities, has doubled since the war began. 


the salaries of teachers, these have been re- 
duced for most purposes to one half of what 
they were on July 1, 1914. 
in dollars, worth only about one half what they 
A salary of $1,000 to-day 
is scarcely larger than $500 four years ago. 


Payment is made 


were then worth. 
The index numbers compiled by Bradstreet’s 
the financial journal, based on the prices per 
pound of ninety-six articles, were $8.62 in 
June, 1914; $9.14 in January, 1915; $10.92 in 
January, 1916; $13.73 in January, 1917; $17.96 
in January, 1918, and they are still rising. 
Wheat which in 1914 cost 97 cents per bushel 
is now $2.25; corn has risen from 75 cents 
to $2.10; flour from $4.25 to $10.70 per barrel. 
Cotton print cloths have increased in price 
from 3 to 9 cents per yard; ginghams from 
6 to 17 cents. Pig iron which in 1914 was 
$10.00 per ton now costs $33.00; steel has 
risen from $20.00 to $48.00 per ton. 

The purchasing power of a dollar has de- 
clined steadily since 1896, in which year was 
the Bryan presidential campaign to maintain 
silver as a standard of value. Owing to ex- 
haustion of the gold fields and the increased 
production of silver, the value of gold had 
been increasing and the value of silver had 
been decreasing. Both silver and gold were 
legal tender; if debts were paid in gold, the 
creditor more than he had 
loaned; if in silver, less. The gold standard 
Then by a remarkable devel- 


would receive 


was established. 
opment, owing to the discovery of the cyanide 
process for extracting gold more cheaply and 
the discovery of new gold fields, the value of 
gold began to The index number 
of prices rose gradually from $5.91 in 1896 
to $8.62 in June, 1914; in January, 1918, it 
For the purchase of most of the 


decline. 


was $17.96. 
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necessities of life a salary of $1,000 in 1896 
was approximately equal to a salary of $1,500 
in 1914, or $3,000 in January, 1918. Or, to 
put it conversely, a salary of $500 now paid 
to a teacher is for most purposes equivalent 
to $250 in 1914 or $160 in 1896. 
increase in 


The average 
the 
same proportion as the cost of living from 
1896 to the outbreak of the war; they were 
being paid less in 1914 than in 1896; at the 


same time the educational requirements had 


salaries of teachers did not 


been raised. 

The war has brought about an extraordinary 
economic disturbance and the end is not yet. 
The inflation of credit through using loans 
as a basis for borrowing, unusual demands 
and abnormal conditions, have depleted the 
value of the dollar. 
are paid progressively less and less. 


Those having fixed wages 
Men in 
business and in manufacture may win or may 
Speculators and middle- 
Laboring 
men, thanks to their unions and to competition 


lose in this situation. 


men gain as an average result. 
for labor, have been able to obtain increases 
in their nominal wages. They are also stead- 
ily employed, which makes a great difference 
in their annual incomes. Wages of laboring 
men have increased 40 per cent., while the in- 
crease for teachers has been but 5 per cent. 
physicians and 


lawyers, are likely to suffer, but they can in- 


Professional men, such as 
crease the number and the size of their fees. 
Teachers have lost more than any other class, 
unless it be the children of the nation, who 
in the end will suffer the most by the de- 
moralization of the teaching profession. 
Perhaps the principal reason why the effect- 
ive salaries of teachers declined from 1896 to 
1914, while the wealth of the country was 
increasing rapidly and standards of living were 
improving in nearly every other trade and 
profession, has been the unlimited supply of 
partly educated young women who act tempo- 
rarily as teachers. They have no families to 
support and do not look on teaching as their 
life work. Women are doubtless as good 
teachers as men and girls from normal schools 
do as well as young men would do under similar 


eonditions. But the situation is unsatisfac- 
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tory. Prior to the war about 80 per cent. of 
German teachers were men, here about 80 per 
cent. are women, about 90 per cent. in New 
England York. The 
men and women doing the same work should 
be the and half of all 
should be men. It would be far better for 
children to be taught by both men and women, 


and New salaries for 


same, one teachers 


and an equality of numbers would automati- 
eally adjust salaries, so that to secure educated 
men salaries would be paid that would lead 
to the selection and adequate training of the 
best women. Married women should of course 
be employed. 

A second factor, not unrelated to the first, 
is the organization and general spirit of school 
systems, and here the situation is the same in 
colleges and universities. The school super- 
intendent leads an amphibious—perhaps under 
the existing conditions it might be called a 
hermaphroditic existence—between the school 
board and the teaching staff. 
money and wants to pay teachers adequately. 
As he 


salary is determined by the board, while he 


He must save 
is chosen by the board, and his own 


has arbitrary powers over the teachers, he is 
not unlikely to see the situation from the point 
of view of the tax-payer rather than from that 
of the and the Besides, 
while he controls the teacher, he has, even 
with the best of will, but small power to im- 
prove the situation of the teacher. 

It is perhaps not feasible to let the teachers 
elect the superintendent and share in the 
election of the school board. It 
seem absurd to claim that teachers should take 
part in determining their own salaries. None 
the less, it would be well, not so much for the 
teachers as for the welfare of the children and 
of the nation in the next generation, if teach- 
pay 
teachers less than domestic servants does not 


teacher children. 


may even 


ers did have exactly these powers. To 


necessarily mean that these teachers are paid 
less than they are worth; in the long run it 
that we shall have teachers who 
in our 


will mean 


servants. So 


ought to be domestic 
universities when we pay instructors the sal- 
aries of clerks we shall not in the long run 
underpay the instructors; we shall have in- 
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structors with the ability and the personality 
of clerks. It time to be 
parasitic on traditions. 


is possible for a 
A teacher has a more 
highly esteemed place in society than a domes- 
inherited 


tic servant, but we are living on 


capital, which will ultimately be consumed. 


It is probable that at position of 
able 
The 


school boy respects the police man or the base- 


present the 
a stenographer is more attractive to an 
woman than the position of a teacher. 
ball player more highly than the man who 
teaches him, supposing he does have a man to 
teach him. The business alumnus has some- 
what the attitude toward his old professor as 
toward the old gardener on his father’s country 
place. 

So long as the teacher expects some one 
else to take care of him and hopes to win pro- 
motion by pleasing a superior official, the case 
is hopeless. Teachers must learn to unite in 
support of their interests which are exactly 


The 


railway men, who by their unions and their 


identical with the interests of society. 


political influence have obtained wages three 
those of 
tributed to the improvement of social con- 


times teachers, have probably con- 
ditions as a whole, but not nearly to the same 
extent as would be the case if teachers accom- 
plished a parallel result. It is not necessary 
that teachers should arrange to strike or set 
themselves in opposition to the administration. 
All they need to do is to unite to improve the 
educational system. The best way to accom- 
plish this is to obtain teachers of ability and 
character, and the way to obtain such teachers 
is to give them the kind of opportunity that 
men and women of this kind would like to 
have. 

The teacher has a position of extraordinary 
responsibility in a democratic society. He 
not only prepares the student for his work in 
life but should select the child for the work 
is fit. It is one of the most fre- 
quently recurring truisms of educational lit- 
that “ educate” lead 


which, not filling up, should be the object of 


for which he 


erature means to out, 


our teaching. But by its etymology the word 
might equally well mean the leading out or 
selection of those fit for special kinds of per- 
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formance. England, with a political democ- 


racy more advanced than ours, remains a 


social aristocracy, but its system of school 
scholarships selects for the universities boys 
aptitudes. We 


schools teachers and experts in education and 


with special need in our 
in psychology who ean do this for every call- 
ing, and the students should then be trained 
for the work that they can do best. 

The cost of employing teachers of intelli- 
gence is small compared with what they can 
accomplish. By proper selection and train- 
ing of a generation of young people, it would 
be possible to double the economic produc- 
tivity of the country, to increase ten-fold those 
exhibit capacity 


who with opportunity will 


for exceptional performance. We can _ in- 
crease the economic productivity of the coun- 
try $20,000,000,000 a year; doubling the sal- 
aries of all teachers would cause an expend- 
iture insignificant in comparison with the eco- 
that better 


As increasing the salaries of teach- 


nomic gain would result from 
teachers. 
ers is the easiest way to get better teachers, 
so increasing the economic productivity of 
the people is the easiest way to get a better 
can not 


civilization. By better schools we 


only provide greater material welfare, but also 


TABLE IV. 
THE CITIES AND THE REGIONAL DIVISION. 
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a social order in which war, crime, vice and 
disease are controlled; not only secure com- 
parative wealth and leisure for all, but also 
ways to use wealth and leisure worthily. 
The intelligence of a community is meas- 
ured by the care given to its schools. Perhaps 
the two best 
tain are the amount per inhabitant spent by a 
and the 


These have been 


} 


index numbers that we can ob- 


community on its schools average 
salary paid to the teachers. 
calculated from the data in the report of the 
Education for 1916, 
Dean R. Brimhall. 


several regions of the 


U. S. Commissioner of 
with the 


assistance of 
for the 
country and for the three groups of cities are 
in Tables IV. and V. 


may be accepted as nearly correct, although 


The averages 


given These averages 
there may be discrepancies in the index num- 
bers for the separate cities. The total expend 


itures and the amount spent on salaries are 
reported by diverse methods to the Bureau of 
Education and the figures given are not al- 
that in 


some cases the populations covered by the 


ways comparable. It may even be 
school reports are not the same as those of the 
census reports. The figures are, however, the 
most accurate attainable and are of consider- 


able interest. Such index numbers are prob- 


THE AVERAGE SALARIES PAID TO TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES ACCORDING TO THE SIZE OF 
GROUP 1, CITIES WITH POPULATION OF 100,000 OR MORE; 


GROUP 2, CITIES WITH POPULATION OF 25,000 To 100,000; GROUP 3, CITIES WITH POPULA- 


TION OF 10,000 To 25,000. 
FIRST COLUMN 


THE NUMBER OF 


CITIES IS GIVEN IN THE 


UNDER EACH GROUP 


No. of Cities Group I No. of Cities Group II No. of Cities Group III No. of Citles 


North Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
North Central 
South Central 
Western 

United States 


TABLE V. THE 


$701 
67 
601 
610 
990) 2 ; : OSO 


6909 QF 5 502 696 


AVERAGE ANNUAL COST PER INHABITANT FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES AC- 


CORDING TO SIZE OF CITY AND REGIONAL DIVISION 


North Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
North Central 
South Central 
Western 

United States 


Group Il 


Group III 
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bh] re useful than the mass of tables given 


the report of the Commissioner of Edu- 


ble IV. it appears that the average 
j 1¢ schools 


From Ta 
salary paid to teachers in the publ 
of our cities was $696, which according to the 

rn ation rec rded here has been increased 
five per cent. to meet the increased 
eost of living. The salaries are naturally 
higher in the larger cities and in those parts 
f the country where living is the more ex- 
pensive. It is by no means certain that $527 

small towns in the South will not provide 

; comfortable a living as $885 in the large 
cities of the North. The highest paid teach- 
ers in the high schools are included in these 
figures, whereas the teachers in country dis- 
tricts and in places with populations smaller 
than 10,000 are not included. The salaries 
are those paid to the most successful teachers 
with normal-school or college training. They 
are about the same as the wages of day 
laborers and much below the wages of skilled 
rtisans. 

The amount spent for the schools per in- 
habitant is also an important index number. 
The figures given in Table V. do not include 

nstruction of new school houses, the cost of 
which in different cities varies greatly from 
year to year, and which are permanent improve- 
ments. Children of school age are about one 
fourth of the population—varying in accord- 

‘e with the birth rates in different places 
nd the limits set for school age—so the fig- 
ures should be multiplied by about four to 
give the amount spent on the education of eac] 
child. This sum—about $24—should be in- 
creased four-fold. 

The sum of $3.88 in the smaller cities of 
the South Atlantic region may represent as 
large a contribution by the community as 
in the larger cities of the North At- 
lantie region. As a matter of fact, Georgis 
spends annually 6.3 mills of the assessed valu- 
ation of its real and personal property on its 
publie schools; New York state but 4.7 mills. 
Federal aid to education is needed to equalize 
the burden that must be carried for the benefit 


of the whole nation. 


There is given below for each city witl 
population of more than 10,000 for which tl 
information is attainable the tw lex nur 
bers: (1) The average salary paid to teact 
und ( t erag ( F the 
to ea rit t ] 3 ed 
a quotation from or summary of the reply 
the superintendent to the letter asking wl 
steps were being taken to increase the salar 
of teachers to meet the increased cost 
living. In some cases reports were not 


hand for the calculation of the ind 


and the data are not always com 


exact. The extracts from the r ports 


superintendents may also in s 


abridged to an extent that may n 


justice to the situation. We may 
in many cases increases in salary 
planned or auth 


written. This journal will be gla 


such increases, in so far as the informati 
is sent to us. 
ALABAMA 
Anniston. $532; $1.85 
tirmingham. $531: $4.01 The salaries of 
teachers have been increased durit the ist 


£ 
months, and a schedule providing f 
increase of all salaries has been ad 


Phillips 


Gadsden. $460; $2.11. An increase of 10 per 
cent.—W. C. Griggs 

Montgomery. $541; $2.40 

Selma. $562; $2.83. No steps have been taken 
recently to increase the salaries to a degree con 
mensurate with the increased cost of living A. F 
Harman 

4 ONA 

Phoenix. $944; $12.51 Salaries were reased 
fron 4 per nt. to 12 per cent. for the g 
year Teachers drawing the sma st salaries were 
increased the 1 st John D. I er 

Tucson. $ $ All salaries reased, 
the mir im being al t 5 r cent R. C. Hall 

ARKA 

Argenta. $— $ 

Fort Sn th $615 $4.8] The maximun sal iry 
of grade teachers has been raised from $75 to $9 
a month; f high-school t hers women fr 
$90 to $125, mé from $135 to $150.—George W 


rized since the letters 
j to reyx 


have been 


were 


y 
n 
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Hot Springs. $——; $——. Nearly all teach- 
ers in the system have had their salaries raised 
from $5 to $25 per month.—O. L. Duniway. 

Little Rock. $563; $4.41. Every teacher has 
been given a flat increase of $10 a month. If the 
cost of living continues to increase something else 
will have to be done.—R. C. Hall. 

Pine Bluff. $——; $—. We have raised the 
salaries of the teachers 10 per cent. for the ses- 
sion 1917-18. We were compelled to on account of 


the increased cost of living.—Junius Jordan. 


CALIFORNIA 

Alameda. $1,186; $9. An increase of $60 a 
year all along the line.—C. J. Du Four. 

Bakersfield. $953; $6.45. 

Berkeley. $1,242; $10.85. A small increase was 
granted to grammar-school teachers this year. A 
committee of board members and high-school teach- 
ers will consider salaries for high-school teachers.— 
M. C. James. 

Eureka. $980; $6.94. 
school teachers were increased $100 per year, those 
in the grammar school $50 per year. The salaries 


Salaries of the high- 


of janitors were also increased $60 per year.— 
Geo. B. Albee. 

Fresno. $1,078; $13.27. 

Long Beach. $831; $15.34. A year ago the sal- 
aries of our teachers were increased. No increase 
this year.—W. L. Stephens. 

Los Angeles. $1,190; $13.92. Salaries for 
1917-18 are: intermediate and high school, $120- 
$177.50 per school month; high-school heads of de- 
partments, $192-$228; high-school principals, $240- 
$360; intermediate principals, $300. 

Oakland. $1,188; $9.63. The salaries of all 
day teachers were increased last June $60 per 
annum. Evening-school teachers 50c. per day. 

Pasadena. $1,193; $16.66. Early in the year 
petitions were presented signed by practically all 
teachers of the city, asking for a very substantial 
increase in salaries, and giving in a very logical 
and complete form the reasons therefor. We have 
not found it possible, however, to consider the peti- 
tions in a very serious way as yet.—Jeremiah M. 
Rhodes. 

Pomona. $880; $14.96. About 3 per cent. in- 
crease.—G. Vernon Bennett. 

Redlands. $1,059; $11.94. 
$1,014; $10.64. 


Riverside. Elementary-school 


funds are fixed by statute, so that we can not in- 
crease them in proportion to the increase in cost 
of living.—A. N. Wheelock. 

Sacramento, $1,055; $11.77. No steps are be- 
ing taken at the present time to increase the teach- 
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ers’ salaries. Our elementary teachers receive a 
maximum of $1,200 and our high-school teachers 
$1,680.—Chas. C. Hughes. 

San Diego. $1,018; $13.20. We do not con- 
template any changes during the present year 
Minimum salary for grade teachers $768, maxi 
mum $1,200; maximum for high-school teachers 
$1,600.—Dunean MacKinnon. 

San Francisco. $1,185; $4.50. We were un 
able to raise salaries in proportion to the greatly 
increased cost of living.—Alfred Roncovieri. 

San José. $979; $9.38. San José will again 
raise the salaries of all elementary teachers $60 per 
year and of all elementary principals $120 per 
year on January 1, 1918.—A. Sheriffs. 

Santa Barbara. $1,031; $9.49. The maximum 
salary has been raised from $950 to $1,000, and in- 
creases recommended on the basis of experience 
and efficiency.—A. C. Olney. 

Santa Cruz. $916; $8.11. Nothing has been 
done, but should be.—John W. Linscott. 

Stockton. $——; $—. 

Vallejo. $1,061; $6.24. We are unable to in- 
crease teachers’ salaries this year—G. V. Whaley. 


COLORADO 

Colorado Springs. $902; $8.34. Some increase 
has been made.—Roscoe C. Hill. 

Denver. $1,008; $6.75. At the present time no 
steps are being taken in this city to increase 
the salaries of teachers.—W. A. E. Stutt, secretary. 

Pueblo, District No. 1. $892; $——. Double 
raise of salary last spring. All seventh- and 
eighth-grade teachers were put on the basis of 
high-school teachers as regards salary.—J. W. Me- 
Clinton. 

Pueblo, District No.2. $—; $—. 

Trinidad. $944; $9.19. A general increase to 
all teachers for the coming year on basis of services 
rendered.—J. R. Morgan. 


CONNECTICUT 

Ansonia. $566; $4.64. Next year teachers in 
the grades will receive from $850 to $950. High 
school women, $1,200; men, $1,300 to $1,900.—R. 
T. Tobin. 

Bridgeport. $763; $4.81. Our salary schedule 
adopted on January 1, 1917, has met the de 
mands in a very large measure. Maximum salary: 
elementary, $1,250; secondary, $2,000. 

Bristol. $583; $5.06. Some of the teachers pe 
titioned for an increase, but our board of educa- 
tion felt that this was contrary to our state law. 
High-school and grade teachers’ salaries were in 











sie May 2 


Danbury. 


ear Greenwich. 
axi ¢100.—Edwin 


Hartford. 


1918 


creased from $50 to $100. Spec 


reased from $50 to $15 - 


the year only.—G. J. 


ial teachers 
A. Reiche 
$4.03. A special 
Borst. 


$740; $8.18. 


$656; for 


increase 


An increase of $50 to 
.. Andrews. 
$831; $7.67. Added $100 to the sal 


7 / 


aries of all teachers.—Thomas S. Weaver 


un Manchester, District No. 9. $603; $4.28. First, 

atly a flat raise of 5 per cent. on the old salary Sec- 
ond, the usual inecreases.—F. A. Verplanck. 

gain Manchester, Town Schools. &—_ ; ¢——_. 


the budget « 


a special increase of 


Meriden. $640; $6.10. All teachers will re- 


$100 per year, provided 


-ontaining this is passed at the annual 


»wn meeting in October, and we think that there 


1 in wil] be no opposition.—David Gibbs, 
ence Middletown. $739; $6.59. 
Naugatuck $741; $6.25. All teachers have 
been been given $100 increase for the year beginning 
Si mber, 1917. All teachers getting $1,000 or 
less per year received a special increase, or bonus, 
» in of $100 in August, 1917. This was by special vote 
aley. of the town.—F. W. Eaton. 


New 
proximately 


ease 


Britain. 
20 per cent. 
Haven. 


ol teachers in 


$641; $5.72. An increase of ap- 
Stanley H. Holmes. 

$6.11. 
New 


$813; The salaries of day- 


Haven were inereased on 


January 1, 1917, and an additional increase will 


rease take effect on January 1, 1918.—F. H. Beede. 
tary New London. $573; $5.03. During the past 
wuble year our board gave the teachers an increase of 


a of grades one 
Me eight <s 0, 


se to 


tablished a 


to six of $ 


$50, and es 


with an 


uniform from 
75 


50; for grades seven to 


maximum 


annual increase of $50 until 


—Chas. B. Jennings. 
$697; $5.36. 
$4.24. 


$600 ; An increase of about 10 


vices per cent.—Edward J. Graham. 
Stamford. $——; $——. An increase of from 
$25 to $200.—Frederick S. Camp. 
Torrington. $681; $5.33. Last January all 
teachers receiving $700 and less were granted an 


ligt increase of $100 for the current school year; all 
_R teachers receiving more than $700 were granted an 

nerease of 10 per cent. This included supervisors 
edul and superintendents. All teachers who return this 
_ de year received an additional increase averaging $50 


. ceived increases 
3 pe 

duc a was increase 

law Waterbury 

> tea 








George J. 


Vogel. 

$561; $6.49. All 
this year. The maximum salary 
by $10 John W. 


teachers re- 


Kratzer. 


1, 1917, 


PANO ¢ ae 
$400 to $0UU, 
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were 


excl isive, 
$600 to $800, exclusi 


W. Tinker. 


received $ ) increase, and those 


Wilmington $——-: $ This year the n 


imum salary paid to elementary teachers was raised 
from . 50 per school ¥y rt $ ind the max 
mum was raised from $850 to $9 High-sel 
teachers are paid a minimum of $8 ind a max 
mum of $1 ) Heads of de r ts re 8 
from $1,200 to $1,500 C. J. Seott 
DISTRICT OF CO M 4 
Washington. $916; $7.02. For tl resent year 
2 I I 

our teachers profit by the sa nerease granted 
government employes which covers a 5 per cent 
increase on salaries from $1,200 to $1,800, and a 
ten per cent. increase on all salaries up t and 
cluding $1 I a prevented vy fr 
stating what pl ns W have 1 forr at 
ing salaries generally This can not be stated 
until our estimates are released by the Treasury 


artment 


De} 


Jacksonville. $436; $3.18 


Tampa. $——; $— We have increased the 


term of school one month, thereby g g an addi 
tional month’s salary to teachers.—J. E. Kingsley 


Athens. $550; $3.73. 


—G. G. Bond. 


Atlanta. $961; $4.34. We are devoting a good 
deal of study to this question with a view to a pos 
sible early increase in this direct We realize 
the salaries of our grade teachers a r janitors 
are hardly adequat« No increase as yet J. C 
Wardlaw 

Augusta $494; $4.38 We iner ed the sala 
ries of grade teachers rece ng less than $75 ul 
average of 12 per nt W sl hav be glad 
to have increased the salary of all teachers by ar 
even amount iwton B. |} 

Brunswick. $662; $3.2 I regret that no steps 
have been made towards increasing the te rs 
salaries. However, I hope that s thing will be 
dons in the near future N. H | i ird 

Columbus 2588 $ 19 W ive e nothing 
within the past two or thr years R. B. Daniel 

Macon. $502; $4.2 

Rome $ ; We ha not able 
to increase the salaries of teachers Walter P 


Jones. 
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During ast sum 


the | 


mer principals alaries and high-school teachers’ 
salaries were advanced, Two years ago the salaries 
of grade teachers were advanced.—Carleton B 


nibson 
Waycross $56 $2.49 No steps outside of 
the regular schedule for i eases have, or will be 
taken A. G. Miller 
Tol t ed 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS OF THI 
CENTRAL WEST AND SOUTH (M.L.T 
TH 


tir 
me« ha t e 


ad 


dress of w The address of the presi 
dent, Professor B. J. Vos, as well as three of 
the addresses of the general session on Satur 
d morning, dealt with phases of the present 
tuat n ler inguage teac! rh The 
ver mportant leading ideas wv brought out 
Modern fore inguage t nust be 
he | ds of | Amer t . y I 
( lou ersities, ten rary lecture 
, ! ersation, ar issistantships, 
may ver pl riv be t is of foreign 
ers, but perman g n future be 


Speakers of the general s lorsed 
these \ vere President Owen, Chicag 
Norn Sel Professor S. W. Cutting, I 
versity Cl Professor J. D. ] gerald 
| versity ol | 3 

Saturday after was give r to ses 
sions of tl Ir h, German and Spanish sex 
t ns Q); I ft most sig I int proceedings 
t ti ite! was the pas r of the follow 

oT hy if Nn 

Wut we al rmed that the following 
re ¢ has t “Asst the German section 
f e Association of Modern Language Teachers 

the ¢ tral West and South: 

Res that we, the me ers rt Germalr 


AND 


iy time 


SOCIETY [ Vou. 


in, Oxford, 


le associati 


or 


rough the 


OxForpD, O 


on of Modern Lan 








Section of the Associat g 
Te hers of t Central West and South, an 
nv n assembled in the city of Chicago, re 
that in this time of war with Germany a s 
3 respons ty rests on all teachers of Gern 
s y thos Ger lescent ] 
ta ind W I K the J] i¢ e of the 
pene ind ind st 
rt ir we must prove, bv word nad et 
é ssroom as well as in publ und private 
that sympathetic and effective teaching 
guage and literature of our present enen 
no way incompatible with the most wholehear 
An sm as regards the active and 8 
ort of the gover in the prosecution 
WwW to Vv tory, a 1 ar npromising nae 
nose acts and cies of the Gern 9 
t wh so strongly offended rs 
»f stice and f in rights and against I 
Ww ire fighting ] his Spirit, we hereby 
ourse es, sing i 1 as a | lV to see t t 
thing our attitude towar ir 8s t r 
ur presentation ¢ t shall, in any way “tr 
fr that sy t f national un ty ind patr 
levotion so abs y essential in the present er 
B ] t} mie hers ‘ the Fr 
me n of th iss i y that we le} ore with 
German <¢ igue tl presen attitude I 
school boards 1 other authorities in dis t 
g, with t lequate consideration, the st 
German, often without providing a subst f 
equal pedagogi nd cultural worth, and that 
ichers we affirm our conviction that, from an e 
itional and practical point of view, the Gern 
language and literatur e not lost eir Vv ‘ 
An ean students, 
T he :ac t thoug nlv Tw ve 
d, has enrolled t isand members 1 
steadily growing. 
| V j } i I I J ur? al, ] S 
} t I the asso ition a d the I ster 
sociation of Modern Language Teachers, 
ready a subscription list of over 
Modern language teachers receive the M 


and membership in th 


C. H. H 


Treasurer 


urna 


ne year for $1.50. 


Ohio, Secretary 


mm, W ill receive 


subscriptions 


prospective members may 


assi 


f their State 
C. H. Hanpscuin 


treasurer < 


HIO 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY, 
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